


Letters from Members 


Pleased and Displeased 


I was pleased to be awarded a First 
Place rating for our 1954 book. How- 
ever, I was displeased with the analysis 
and scorebook commentary. It was not 
what was there but, rather, what was not 
there. In the past, you have done a fine 
job in explaining and criticizing our pub- 
lication and we have been able to raise 
our book from a usual second rating to 
a first. I have always required my editors 
to read the commentaries and to put into 
practice any suggestions given. It would 
be ridiculous to have them do so this year 
because there are none. Two years ago 
we had a most comprehensive analysis and 
I felt we received good from it. I have 
always praised your organization’s work 
but I can not this year. This can be rec- 
tified. I am returning the scorebook to 
you. A “graduate student” remark on 
page fifteen is ridiculous unless sugges- 
tions are made. We have paid for a 
service and I feel we are entitled to it— 
WS., Wis. 

iG. iE 
Invalid and Unwarranted 


For the past eight years we have en- 
tered our book in the CSPA Contest. We 
always have had most of our staff attend 
the Conference and have benefited im- 
measurably from it as well as the com- 
ments and criticisms in the scorebook. I 
have just received the 1954 scorebook. 
Never, in the years that I have been an 
Adviser, have we had such invalid and 
unwarranted criticism. It seems that the 
person who rated our book puts no pre- 
mium on layout, originality, art work, and 
pupil responsibility. We even lost points 
because we had no advertising included. 
I respectfully request another person to 
criticize and rate our book—D.W., N.Y. 

,wgd 
Protest and Explanation 


This letter is a partial protest and a 
partial explanation of the significance 
which your ratings may have for those 
being rated. After eight First Place rat- 
ings, we have a Third Place in 1954. This 
book was patterned largely on the previ- 
ous books with some changes which I felt 
would make it more interesting. Yet the 
1954 book was rated 140 points lower 
than the 1953 book. I feel that the rater 
has decided that he or she will tear the 
book apart, page by page, in order to back 


up a previously decided-upon rating. In 
no previous rating has there been any- 
where near the volume of comments as 
there is for our book. Features which 
drew no comment in previous books are 
torn apart by your rater. . . . The rater 
says “There is too much white space.” 
How do you determine what is too much 
white space? I feel white space makes 
the book look cleaner. The senior sec- 
tion was planned that way but the rater 
doesn’t like it. “Some of the senior pix 
are better lighted than others.” This is 
the work of a professional photographer. 
We include snapshot pictures purposely 
without captions or identifications, pretty 
much of an impossibility. We are criti- 
cized for having two pictures on a page, 
one with more students than another, 
therefore meaning smaller heads. We are 
criticized that copy doesn’t balance on 
pages which are laid out exactly as in 
the 1953 book. We are criticized for 
pictures with large numbers in them. This 
is a big school and we have to include 
such pictures . . . If I had the decision, I 
would never recommend any school’s en- 
tering your contests because the ratings 
can be so wrong. The judgments, obvi- 
ously subjective with an objective sum- 
mary, are so final... —P.J., N.Y. 


ce eS 

These letters have their point. The 
Association sees no reason why they 
should not be made known to the mem- 
bership. Some of the criticisms are 
valid; others touch upon items which 
the judgment of an individual, with 
only his own or a few books at hand, 
will be in disagreement with the Con- 
test judges who have had scores of 
books before them. Some cover ob- 
jections with which many Advisers may 
be in agreement. While these are the 
most outstanding of several that have 
been receiwwed, they will enable the As- 
sociation to review its main objectives 
in judging. 

This Association does not make 
known the names of the judges because 
they are teachers and Advisers them- 
selves. They do not have the clerical 
facilities or time to take care of a 
great number of inquiries or to extend 
advice during the normal course of 
their work. For this reason, the Asso- 
ciation prefers to handle the inquiries 
and to refer only those with other than 


The Cover 


Janice Church, senior cheerleader, pogs 
over and over again on the stairs of he 
home before John Pike, senior pho 
rapher for the 1954 Warrior, caught 
the expression he wanted with his 4 by; 
Speed Graphic for a full page picture » 
appear on the classes division page of th 
West Senior High School, Rockford, ij 
nois, yearbook. The cause of her dreamy 
expression? A boy on the other end ¢ 
the line—and in a sketch on the opposie 
page—of course. The photograph pokel 
gentle fun at scholars who complain ¢ 
their “endless homework.” The plate i 
used through the courtesy of Marjorie( 
Brittain, the Adviser. 


mechanical or obvious errors to th 
judges concerned. Each member ha; 
right to question a decision. No ef 
has been too great to make sure thé 
each Adviser is satisfied with thew 
sults of the ratings. There may noth 
complete satisfaction for, again, weded 
with hundreds of books and have, w 
believe, a broad point of view whe 
reaching, and justifying, our decision, 
These judges are not “graduate”, “pw 
fessional”, “undergraduate”, “inexpen 
enced” or anything else of like natm 
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nd of 
Posi 
Doke! OU HAVE covered your news ter- 
in of ritory thoroughly. You have writ- 





ten up your stories with your best 

sill. You have constructed your heads 
carefully. You have, in fact, really slaved 
over the whole business. 

Well, how does it look in print? 

When the paper comes from the print- 
et, does it look finished, competent, skill- 
ful, intelligent, snappy—or do you get a 
sinking, dejected feeling because it doesn’t 
look like much of anything, whatever its 
literary quality? 

Cereal, we are told, is the more salable 
for being packaged in a snappy-looking 


















= box; a pill is pleasanter to take for being 
"yp sugar-coated; a Cadillac is enhanced by its 





sleek lines and its chronium; a movie star- 
let is practically unimaginable without her 
wat paint—yet without the trimmings 
any one of these might be meritorious in- 
dividually. So it is with the school news- 
paper: If it doesn’t look good, in the 
minds of many people it just isn’t good, 
for all your blood, sweat, and tears. 

Nor can you rationalize the situation 
and contend that the surface impression 
does not matter. It does matter. Your 
fellow students may not be critical, but 
your reading public is far wider than you 
probably realize, and a great many people 
who never bother to say so look at your 
paper with a practiced and critical eye— 
your advertisers, the readers at hospitals, 
barber shops, beauty parlors, libraries, and 
civic units where you place complimen- 
lary copies (Oh, yes, you do—if you're 
smart! ), your father’s business associates, 
your mother’s club members, and the vis- 
iting relatives who take the paper back 
0 Kalamazoo and pass it around there. 
You owe it to your reading public to 
make them scan the paper proudly, not 
apologetically; there is a taste of ashes 
in such a backhanded remark as “Well, 
| suppose it isn’t bad, considering that 
they're just kids!” 
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Makeup--- What, Why, and How 

















F YOU'D like to see that oh-so-won- 

derfu) dawn of respect on the faces 
of your readers, rather than the expression 
which greets the appearance of one more 
grocery store throw-away, there are some 
things you can do about it. 

For instance: With your ruled page 
dummy before you and your stack of ready 
copy at hand, think of yourself as a show- 
man. What is your most timely, most 
provocative article? Give it the best and 
biggest spot on page 1, with the biggest 
head. Add to it if it isn’t long enough 
to make a good appearance; take it at 
least below the middle fold of the page— 
and farther down or on some other page 
bury that long, dull article the music 
teacher is expecting you to print, the one 
which names the fifty-seven people who 
sang in the glee club program two weeks 
ago. Follow the same procedure for each 
of your pages, playing up the good, and 
burying the dead quietly and deep down. 
You have the news judgment, or you 
wouldn't be editing the paper; now be 
sure that your showmanship is of com- 
parable quality. 

Are you using flush-left makeup con- 
sistently, beginning with the style of your 
heads? If not, why not? It is an easy, 
attractive style, and one followed by most 
up-to-date city papers today. 

How about the type? Naturally, you 
must use what the printer has...but do 
you know what he has, and in what fami- 
lies and sizes? He may have resources 
of which you know nothing, and may be 
more than willing to help you if he de- 
tects a sign of interest or knowledge on 
your part. Let us assume for the moment 
that you have a 16-inch, 6-column page. 
Try 48-point bold for a banner head, step- 
ping it down to the 8-point body type 
with two banks, the first a 2-column 
spread in 24-point type, the second a 
single column in 18 or 12. If the story 
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is really a knockout, use 60 instead of 
48, and step it down with 30 and 18, in 
addition setting your lead in 12-point 
bold. Or, omit the single-column bank 
and start the story two columns wide in 
12-point bold, dropping into a single 
column of body type. On the other hand, 
if your major story merits no more than 
a 3-column spread (and we all have such 
days! ) start with 30, dropping to 18 and 
12—but use two banks. 

Use at least three 2-column spreads on 
your news pages, at points where they 
will catch the eye by contrast with body 
type, and fill in your smaller stories 
around them. If the stories have a human 
interest angle, use italic heads, not too 
small, and preferably not more than two 
columns wide. Never bank an italic head, 
other than a banner. Under these 2-col- 
umn spreads, set several lines two columns 
wide; then use a cut-off rule for one 
column and set the remainder of the 
story in the other. If the remainder of 
the story—or any story—is too long for 
good appearance, jump it to another page. 


N PAGES which do not contain ad- 

vertising, get something sizable be- 
low the fold: a 3-column head, or a pair 
of 2-column spreads set not immediately 
adjacent and not on the same horizontal 
plane. Keep them out of the outside col- 
umns. Your community-service series 
(You don’t? Why not?) would fit well 
in this spot. 

Use heads in the same type group, if 
at all possible. Mix Goudy, Garamond, 
and Bodoni, for instance, if you like; they 
go well together. But do not mix Goudy 
with Memphis or Ionic or even Century 
unless you want the paper to look like 
that grocery ad we mentioned earlie- 
Consult your text or a good type catalogue 
or the printer on the difference between 
type families and type groups if you are 
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unsure. Families may be mixed; groups 


may not. 


Make italic type work for you, not 
against you. At best, it is not very leg- 
ible; do not use it in more than 2- or 
3-column spreads, and never more than 
two parts per head. (Single-part banners 
are an exception.) Italic type should not 
be used unless there is a reason for it, 
and the best reasons are to provide con- 
trast for neighboring roman heads or to 
call attention to a good feature article. 
It is almost always wasted in outside 
columns. Use light or bold inversely ac- 
cording to nearby roman heads. 


All-cap heads are illegible, and all but 
a thing of the past; use upper and lower 
case instead. If you are fortunate enough 
to be able to select any type you wish, 
sanserif families are usually more legible 
than others, but even all cap sanserif 
heads look stark and unattractive. 


UCH USED to be said about the 

“balance” of a page, with symmet- 
rical, triangular, square, split-page, de- 
partmental, diagonal, and other types 
noted, one of which was called “occult”— 
and usually passed over. Most school pa- 
pers, with their varying page sizes, would 
do well to use either the simple but at- 
tractive triangular balance, or the occult. 


In triangular makeup, heavy heads, cuts, 
or boxes make up the points, and a 
skewed triangue looks better than an 
isosceles or equilateral one. The name- 
plate is excluded as a point in triangular 
balance unless it is short and set at one 
side considerably below the top of the 
page. 

Occult balance relies on a seemingly 
unstudied matching of heavy elements. 
Something sizable, in terms of black, is 
matched by something approximate, but 
not exact, in two or three other spots 
on the page. In occult makeup, bear in 
mind the areas above and below the fold, 
and right and left of the middle vertical. 

Cuts are very valuable as makeup aids, 
but not indispensable; boxed stories can 
be almost as good, particularly when a 
l-em white space is used in lieu of the 
older vertical column rule. Boxed stories 
on pages without column rules are ordi- 
narily set one pica narrower than other 
copy. Be careful not to order your cuts 
too large; there is seldom a good reason 
to use a Cut more than two columns wide 
—and the proportions should follow the 
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proportions of the page, for best effect. 
Two cuts on a first page are almost al- 
ways better than a single one. One very 
large cut set smack in the middle will ruin 
the page irrevocably, makeup-wise. 


W ITH MAJOR story placement, type, 
and balance taken care of, certain 


lesser makeup principles—or perhaps 
they should be called gimmicks instead 
of principles—can help to put chronium 
on the Cadillac. One of these is the deep 
cut-caption when for some reason you 
wish to extend a short cut, psychologically. 
Instead of the usual! three or four lines, 
use six or even eight, and set them in 
body bold, with the credit line last, in 
light italic. 

To lighten a solid-looking page, use 
short, snappy kicker heads above the reg- 
ular heads for three to five stories. Write 
them like feature, and have the printer 
underscore them and set them in italic. 
These heads need no verbs, and are a 
good spot for alliteration or even puns. 

Line inserts at about 3-inch intervals 
are helpful in long stories. In your lead 
story, try a paragraph insert, with a 5-pica 
jim dash above and below—but don’t do 
it every time. Another gimmick to use 
now and then is an alternation of regu- 
lar and bold body type in several para- 
graphs at the beginning of an important 
story. Start with bold. 

Boxed heads are becoming a little out- 
moded, but semi-boxes, with the bottom 
rule omitted, look attractive on pages 
without column rules. They serve espe- 
cially well on inside pages, for regular 
features. The “combo” head, a compara- 
tive mewcomer, serves well to create a 
“spot” when you have two short but re- 
lated stories. Use a 2-part, 2-column 
spread; the first part and the left bank 
cover the left story, and the second part 
and the right bank, the right. 

Tricky but effective on a large page is 
an underset of two 2-column spreads in 
three columns. Each story has about five 
lines of copy set two columns wide, drop- 
ping into a single column below. This 
device is particularly effective below the 
fold, in an issue which has few impor- 
tant stories. (Work it out on a practice 
thumb-nail dummy before you try it on 
an actual page! ) 

For variety, when you have an impor- 
tant story on an inside page, drop it in 


the middle of the page, in a wide setting 
below a banner and a heavy bank. Mi 

stories are then conveniently stowed awyll 
outside, under light roman heads. 


Now and then a front-page editorig 
set two columns wide and in 12-poiy 
type, is more dramatic than a cut. Ny 
urally, the editorial should be as spectag, 
lar as the makeup—and once a year; 
about the legal limit. 

If you have regular feature columy 
such as sports, clothing, personalities, » 
the like, makeup sparkles by using » 
alternation of type, always starting api 
ending with regular. Use alternating shor 
paragraphs of bold; in long columns mf 
this order: regular, bold, regular, itali 
regular, etc. 

Every school newspaper office shoul 
have, in addition to a variety of go 
texts and other aids, three indispensabk 
makeup helds: John E. Allen's New: 
paper Makeup, the Linotype type a. 
logue, and the Linotype News; publish 
regularly (and supplied gratis) by tk 
Merganthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, X 
Y. With these, and with up-to-date iy 
daily papers as a guide, an enterprising 
young editor can soon pick up a feeling 
for a good-looking newspaper page—anl 
that is the point at which we came in, 


Latest Tally ... 
CSPAA Memberships 


Growth seems to be the story of th 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers As» 
ciation. There has been a steady increas 
from the first gathering in 1925 whid 


started the movement and the organix 
tion meeting in 1926 where a handfuld 
farsighted Advisers—the majority sil 
members—laid the foundations for whi 
has become the largest association ¢ 
school press Advisers in the world. 

As of now, the total paid-up membet 
ship is 1592. Of this number, 935 tp 
resent Newspaper-Magazine Advisersatl 
657, yearbook Advisers. 


Correction 

The Treasure Chest, the yearbook 
the W. C. Mepham High School, Be 
more, N.Y., a printed publication in 
1501-2500 pupil classification, is change 
from Third Place to Second Place. 


The School Press Rewk 





Article III: 


|The Idea of Journalism: Who Teaches It? 


By STANLEY SOLOMON, Notte Terrace High School, Schenectady, N.Y.; School Journalism Editor, Scholastic 


Teacher 


HO SHALL TEACH journalism? 

That again depends on whether 

you're talking about the study 
or practice of school journalism. 

Let us take these two dimensions one 
at a time and see if we can get a fairly 
accurate picture of who's responsible for 
} school journalism in our schools today. 

Practice of journalism. For our pur- 
poses we can assume that “sponsoring” 
or “advising” a publication is equivalent 
to teaching the practice of school jour- 


nalism.! 
That being so, it appears that everyone 


under the sun is currently held responsible 
for teaching journalism. 

In a recent Montana study,? for in- 
stance, it was found that an English teach- 
et or journalism teacher or a combination 
of both handle most school publication 
work in that state. 

On the other hand, a survey of Ne- 
braskka schools* indicates that there is 
not even that much clear-cut responsibility 
for putting out the newspaper. Responsi- 
bility for that chore in that state is shared 

_ mainly three ways—by the commercial 
teacher, by the journalism teacher, and 
by the English teacher—with a few teach- 
ets from “other instructional areas” also 
sharing the burden. 

In publishing Nebraska annuals a simi- 
lar “split-personality” of journalism-in- 
practice is evident; for in addition to the 
commerce-En glish-journalism depart- 
ments, the “senior sponsor” and even su- 
perintendent of schools were found to 
be in charge in some cases. 

No one can deny that in many schools 
any teacher may be saddled with the task 
of advising of sponsoring a publication. 

' The assumption is made on the grounds 
that a publication so “sponsored” (usually as 
an extra-curricular activity) is meant to keep 
ts readers informed, primarily, as well as to 
meet those other “sociological and journalistic 
needs” mentioned in a previous article. Only 
secondarily does such a publication meet those 
needs that come under the study of journalism 
—1.€., provide experience in skills, etc. 

* Robert Arthaud, “The School Newspaper 


and Public Relations,” Montana Education, 
1952, 10:6. 


* Nebraska Education News, Oct. 23, 1953, 
P. 8, col. 2, 


* Stanley Solomon, “Portrait of a Press Ad- 
wset,” Scholastic Teacher, May 5, 1954, 64:13. 
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The long list of teaching positions held 
by advisers as reported in a Scholastic 
Teacher survey early this year * bears this 
out: speech, dramatics, history, Latin, in- 
ternational relations, French, algebra, re- 
ligion, civics, social studies, a dean of 
girls, a dean of guidance, and a librarian. 

Some, it is true, hold positions you 
would expect—journalism, graphic arts, 
art. But again, no teacher is exempt from 
having the principal’s hand touch his or 
her shoulder and say “You shall sponsor 
our yearbook (or newspaper, or maga- 
zine ).” 

Study of journalism. Again, let me re- 
mind you that in this area the goals are 
different from those in the practice of 
journalism: here the primary interest is in 
teaching skills such as writing and, as I 
have mentioned, evaluation of mass 
media, or at least of newspapers and/or 
magazines. 

Necessarily, then, relatively few types 
of teachers assume responsibility for the 
study of journalism: 

A social studies teacher may use the 
newspaper in class to provide training 
in understanding the news. Or an Eng- 
lish teacher may do the same thing—plus 
the teaching of skills such as “writing.” 
And of course a journalism teacher, espe- 
cially in the Middle and Far West,® may 
include the evaluation of newspapers and 
magazines as part of a course called “jour- 
nalism.” 

It is important to note here that even 
in these limited cases where journalism 
is studied rarely is all mass media placed 
under investigation. 

Every person who has had any experi- 
ence in school press activities knows that 
an English teacher is very commonly 
given responsibility for both the study 
of journalism as well as the practice of 
journalism. Some few journalism teach- 
ers take on both jobs, too. 

But the apparent confusion is not be- 


5 Harold Spears & C. C. Lawshe, High- 
School Journalism (New York, 1949), p. 
viii-ix. Secondary schools with journalism de- 
partments, or at least a course or two called 
journalism, are more common in these sections 
than elsewhere. 


cause various departments are responsible 
for the study of journalism. It appears 
proper that a social studies teacher use 
the newspaper in the classroom to teach, 
for example, current events. Similarly 
nothing appears wrong with an English 
teacher using newspaper or magazine to 
teach understanding of the language arts, 
or the role of mass communication. 

Where the confusion is disturbing is in 
the wide range of teachers trying to teach 
the practice of school journalism—that is, 
putting out a publication whose primary 
purpose goes beyond merely supplying ex- 
perience for skills. 

Here is the root of the criticism aimed 
at unqualified teachers working with an 
annual or newspaper that costs thousands 
of dollars. An English or social studies 
teacher may be competent to use the 
newspaper or magazine for the purposes 
outlined above under the study of jour- 
nalism; that’s their job. But it is un- 
natural to expect the same English or 
social studies teacher to know enough 
about the demands of publishing to do a 
creditable job in the field of publicity, 
say, or designing a news-letter to be cir- 
culated among the staff. 

This takes special skills indeed—in 
printing and photography and design, not 
to mention special writing skills that are 
far different from “essay writing.” 

Who should teach journalism, then? 
Those teachers competent in their fields 
have a definite right—if not a responsi- 
bility—to cover the study of journalism 
in their respective classrooms. But the 
practice of journalism is another matter. 
No one should be given authority over 
a publication that is distributed to more 
than a single class,° let us say, unless that 
person has had training in publication 
skills. 

Two questions remain to be answered: 
What exactly should be taught? and 
How? 


These I will answer in my next 
and final article. 


® Another interesting point of distinction: 
the practice of journalism deals with audiences 
of more than a few; the study of journalism, 
if at all, with audiences of limited number. 
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On Giving Advice 


A distinguished prelate, who ought to know, once told us 
that it was bad to give advice. He said it was the easiest way 
to make an enemy. When one was asked for it, the person 
addressed was expected to approve what had already been done 
or decided. If it was offered without request, it was not well 
received on every occasion. In either case, one did not influence 
friendship in a favorable light. 


There have been many times since that we have found the 


gentleman's observations to be all too true. We remember 
when, a number of years ago, we were asked to criticize a large 
selection of educational journals. We were assured that the 
editors wanted to know what was wrong with their magazines 
and that whatever we had to say would be taken under advise- 
ment. We did our job; creditably, we believe. But when we 
finished, we found we had aroused a hornet’s nest! Never since 
has the same group asked for help. 

At this time of the year, with all the newspapers and maga- 
zines coming in for their annual rating, we are more than ever 
conscious of the danger of giving advice. Perhaps our com- 
ments and criticisms are not as blunt and forthright as they 
used to be. Perhaps people are more accustomed to them as 
the years go on. It may be that the shift from individual criti- 
cism to comparison with others in the same groups has modified 
the approach. In either case, it is advice that is given in the 
scorebooks, and advice that suggests improvement to bring the 
papers into line with current practices and procedures. 

In the long run, it appears that the policies of the Association 
have been of some value for the papers are most certainly better 
than they were ten or twenty or thirty years ago. One need 
only look at a back issue to see the change that has taken place. 
It may be that this could have been effected by an open-minded 
Adviser and staff. It may be that classes in journalism, work- 
shops, conventions, and the like, have had their part in the 
improvement. Somewhere along the line, however, there must 
have been criticism that resulted in a change. If this was a 
local bootstrap operation, so much the better, but if, as is the 
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case with most of us, we do not see our faults as clearly x 
others do, then it must be the criticism that we received ap) 
acted upon. It may not have been too pleasant at the time by 
it worked. The record shows it, clearly. 

It is an encouraging and hopeful sign that so many Adviser 
and staffs ask for, and receive, criticisms and comments 
their work. Regardless of the rating, they come back for mop 
Most of the requests for help come from those that need ; 
least. A great many publications do not enter Contests fy 
cause they feel they may not do too well. It is these papey 
that need help the most yet they do not ask for it. 

Great minds are humble in their greatness, and it is to ith 
everlasting credit of those associated with the student press, ani 
responsible for its direction, that they have taught their charge 
that perfection is a goal yet to be attained and that, in th 
search for it, they should seek and accept all the advice the 
can get and, having received it, should take it humbly and - 
it as a step to higher levels. 

o> HA 


Where Lies the Fault? 


Each year, the Association receives a great many letters, wing 
and ‘phone calls stating that Contest and Convention circulay 
failed to reach specific schools. This has been such a troubk 
some problem for the past eight or ten years thac we undertog 
an exhaustive search in cooperation with the Post Office h- 
spectors to determine where the fault might lie. This has bea 
covered most completely on two different occasions by tk 
Postal officials. They sat with us while we addressed and pac 
aged the third class mailings and made selections from eat 
sack which they followed through to the individual destination 


This year, the Association, as a courtesy to the membe 
schools, mailed the 1955 Newspaper-Magazine Contest a- 
nouncements in first class, sealed envelopes. Already, we har 
had calls or letters from a number of them that these items dil 
not arrive. We have had four calls, also, from yearbook At 
visers that their scorebooks and Certificates did not reach then 
These were mailed, as they have always been mailed, in the sam f 
manner. 

The stencils in our files are not addressed to individuals h 
name. They are all addressed to the Adviser, by title, noth 
name. The Association could not stand the expense of making 
the changes each year that the use of individual names woul 
require. It is not only the cost of the stencil but the labor a 
time which must be taken into consideration. In far over # 
per cent of the schools, this system works well. 

We cannot call on the Post Office to keep on making cheds 
They learned that in all but a few instances the mail had arrive 
but had not been checked by the Advisers or had not even bet 
opened! Third class mail is seldom returned but first class mil 
is checked and returned, by request, to the Association whos 
address is clearly indicated on the envelopes. 

Neither the Association or the Post Office is responsible afte 
the mail reaches the school. We earnestly request each Advis! 
to check the mail distribution in his school to correct whats 
strictly a local situation. The fault appears to lie in the schook 
We shall continue to honor all requests for additional circults 
and to help in every way we can. But, first, check at home 
and see that this mail is given the attention it deserves. 
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A School Page in a Local Paper 


By MRS. MARION C. SORISI, Bedford Junior High School, Westport, Connecticut 


MONG THE MOST prized public 
possessions of any community are 
its schools. What goes on in those 

schools in which the citizens have invested 
a great deal of money is highly impor- 
tant. A top ranking public relations me- 
dium which can keep its community in- 
formed on scholastic activities is the 
school publication variously described as 
“the mirror of school life,” the “show win- 
dow of a school,” the “face, personality, 
and character of the student body and 
faculty,” and the “tone of voice of an 
institution.” 

A school page in the local paper is 
becoming more and more popular as a 
communications technique. A few of its 
advantages are that the staff has no print- 
ing or financial worries; it reaches nearly 
all the homes in the community; it offers 
a live situation in which the staff experi- 
ences participation in community affairs 
in an adult manner; it’s a time saver; it 
teaches responsibility as well as respect 
for-fellow workers and others as human 
beings; and it establishes good public re- 
lations by informing, entertaining, and 
guiding the public in understanding the 
schools. 

The Highlight of Bedford Junior High 
staff started in this field when its school 
magazine was about to fold up because of 
financial difficulties. In order to solve the 
publication problem, a group of staff 
members armed with some timely stu- 
dent-written news stories visited the pub- 
lisher of the only local newspaper, The 
Westfield Herald, and asked if their copy 
was usable. He not only printed their 
material, but offered the staff weekly 
space in the Thursday issue. The offer 
was accepted after the principal had been 
consulted and the staff had discussed some 
of the difficulties which might present 


themselves with this new type of publi- 
cation. 


E DID NOT want the commercial 

press to change any student writ- 
ten copy. We did want to maintain the 
standards set up by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association with which we 
Were affiliated. It took years of “trial and 
error” methods to correct mistakes in pro- 
duction and establish working schedules 
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that made it easier to print from 3000- 
4500 words every Thursday. Each year 
we learned something new and discovered 
ways in which to orient the new personnel 
that kept taking over the commercial press 
as well as the new staffs that entered 
school each September. 

Some of the experiences which made 
for better working relations between the 
commercial press and the staff may serve 
to help others venturing into this area of 
school newspaper work. It was found 
that before the first issue appeared in 
October a press meeting with the pub- 
lisher, principal, adviser, and several staff 
members was of utmost importance. The 
informal discussion centered around for- 
mulating a policy, setting deadlines, ori- 
enting the publisher as to the function of 
scholastic news, and emphasizing the fact 
that the school page was to be produced 
by youngsters in the learning stage under 
the guidance of a teacher who had never 
been a professional editor. 

It was established that the student work 
was to be printed intact. The staff was 
responsible for learning the mechanical 
features (number of column inches, kinds 
of type available, deadline dates, etc.) of 
the commercial press. All working ar- 
rangements were planned with the news 
editor and the mechanical superintendent. 
A copy of “School Newspaper Funda- 
mentals” was presented to the publisher 
who picked up a few hints for his own 
staff's use. 

The publisher's representatives were in- 
vited to come to staff meetings to explain 
the preparation and arrangement of typed 
copy, the method of indicating heads, 
paragraphs, corrections, etc., the headline 
sheet, and the story's placement on the 
tentative dummy. The staff, in turn, was 
instructed to visit the news plant fre- 
quently to learn the work habits of the 
personnel, follow their style of work lay- 
out, and meet their Thursday deadlines. 


Be AEN settled these working ar- 

rangements, the organization of the 
staff and the gathering, writing and pro- 
duction of news was similar to that of 


any type of school newspaper. A few 
variations, however, made it necessary to 
treat the school page in the local paper 


with a little added attention since it was 
the staff's Number One and only page 
of school activities. It was necessary to 
keep the pattern of news display or make- 
up attractive and easy to read. When the 
paper changed from a five-column tab- 
loid size to an eight-column standard size 
page, the staff worked fast and planned 
several different skeleton dummies for 
layouts. When the copy came in, it was 
easier to draw up the weekly dummy to 
achieve the desired effect. A few elements 
on the page were “anchored.” There was 
some relative arrangement of contents 
maintained issue after issue so that the 
readers would not be irritated when cer- 
tain features were shifted. A few of the 
characteristics of the local paper were 
imitated so that the format of the school 
page would blend with the rest of the 
newspaper. 

A very important area which required 
extra skill was the headline schedule. It 
was necessary to analyze the headlines in 
the town paper and draw up a schedule 
which served the staff's individual situa- 
tion. The students studied the facilities 
of the local press and consulted the print- 
er as to what type families would be al- 
lowed for use on the school page. From 
the great mass of species of headlines, 
ten type sizes were selected that would 
make it easier for the junior high group 
to create an attractive page display. Each 
student was required to have his own 
headline schedule which tallied with the 
one posted on the bulletin board. This 
included a sample of the headline, the 
kind of head, the point size, and the 
unit count. 

The minimum working schedule had 
six mews heads, three italic heads for 
features, a box head for overcuts, and 
two special heads for occasional use. As 
the page developed over the years, experi- 
ence acquired by the staff and advice from 
the printer made it possible to add sizes 
and styles and to discard those which 
Three or four 
times a year the printer slipped in a 
“surprise” head. If the staff agreed that 
the “new” head improved the particular 
column arrangement, the change was ac- 
cepted, the printer was made happy, and 


were no longer useful. 
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something new had been added. 

The style sheet adopted by the staff 
was a practical custom-made job in that 
it was taken in part from the CSPA Style 
Book, was patterned after that of the 
local paper and was tailored to meet 
the staff's needs. Each student had a 
copy so that there would be uniform 
practice. The style sheet was kept short 
with the reminder on top to “check the 
style on the copy, not on the proof.” The 
news writers often learned the hard way 
when the shop superintendent called 
them to task on those occasions when his 
linotype man had to go back to make 
corrections. 

At the start of the school page some 
difficulty was experienced in having ade- 
quate school coverage. A directory of 
all staff personnel, teachers, custodians, 
cafeteria workers, etc., with an identifica- 
tion listed next to each person’s name, 
and a student directory made it easier to 
“cover” all persons. Early in the school 
year, the staff made available to organiza- 
tions and homerooms lists of club, home- 
room, and service group officers and spon- 
sors. In return, these groups were eager 
to get their news on the school page and 
there was always adequate coverage. The 
“morgue” contained a copy of all the news 
sent to the local paper. This was cata- 
logued under appropriate captions so that 
it was a simple matter to date and file 
the most recent copy of each issue as it 
appeared in print. Each incoming staff 
found this arrangement invaluable in get- 
ting ideas for stories and setting up the 


future book. 


NOTHER feature which took some 
years to establish was the location 
of the page in the paper. It started out 
as a five-column tabloid size page ap- 
pearing anywhere (except Page One) in 
the twelve-page issue of the town’s paper. 
With the appointment of a new editor 
came the change to an eight-column page 
and the addition of Section II headed by 
the editorial page. The staff asked for 
the last page in this second section. Their 
purpose was two-fold. The parents usual- 
ly read Section I first which left the 
school page in the second section for the 
youth of the family to peruse at the same 
time. Back to back with this page were 
the syndicated funnies! 
The question of censorship was never 
a staff problem. The writers understood 
that the final responsibility of the school 
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newspaper was in the hands of the Board 
of Education and that it was subject to 
the direction of the administrators and the 
adviser. Staff members adhered to the 
best journalistic style and technique be- 
cause their work was side by side with 
that of the professionals in the same pa- 
per. It was difficult not to make some 
mistakes especially when trying to antici- 
pate and announce future events and plans 
eight days in advance. It took foresight 
and research to present the facts as ac- 
curately as possible under such an ad- 
vanced deadline schedule. 

A few additional tips on relations with 
the printer will conclude the Highlight 
staff's experiences. No publisher can be 
held responsible to a number of column 
inches because of advertising commit- 
ments for his paper. No page editor can 
be told what type of “ads” to insert on 
the school page. It was very frustrating 
to see good newsworthy copy omitted 
from an issue when a paid political ad 
usurped the space. The staff did con- 
vince the publisher that a Coca Cola or 
car ad was preferable on the school page 
to an “Alcoholics Anonymous” blurb or a 
funeral parlor insert. 

Over the years the scholastic writers 
have proven they are making a sincere 
effort to write accurate, interesting news 
stories. Their student opinions have been 
freely expressed on school policies, objec- 
tives, and school program under faculty 
guidance. The publisher has been pleased 
with the favorable comments and letters 
from some of the 4,200 subscribers who 
have the chance to read about the West- 
port youth’s school activities. As a token 
of merit to the outstanding staff members, 
he annually pays for the CSPA press pins 
distributed at the award assembly. This 
year because of the many extra little 
things done by the mechanical superin- 
tendent, the staff purchased a CSPA press 
pin and at an “exclusive” ceremony pre- 
sented him with what he appreciatively 
identifies as his “Phi Beta Kappa” press 
key. 


Miss Marguerite M. Herr, for many 
years until her retirement in 1948, Ad- 
viser to the Hi-Rocket of the Durham, 
N.C., High School, and CSPA Gold Key 
recipient in 1940, is dangerously ill in 
the Lancaster, Pa., General Hospital. She 
entered the hospital on August 16. She 
had been making her home with her sis- 
ters at 115 East Clay Street, Lancaster. 


Brochure on Reciuitment 


To interest young people in Choosing 
the graphic arts industry as their cate 
and to help in assuring a continuoy 
supply of qualified manpower for the jy 
dustry, a new recruitment brochure hy 
been published and is now being dish 
uted by the Education Council of th 
Graphic Arts Industry. Produced in @ 
operation with Printing Industry of Clem 
land, the recruitment brochure is printed 
in two colors, is well-illustrated, and wel. 
written in language addressed specificalh 
to junior and senior high school studens 

Over 4,000 copies of the recruitmen 
brochure have been purchased, at $15) 
per copy, by 22 local printing tak 
groups as well as by a number of printes 
and national printing trade groups fy 
free distribution among local  schook 
libraries, and guidance counselors. Fad 
purchaser of the brochure has been pw 
vided with a detailed statement as to th 
effective utilization of the brochure in ip 
teresting qualified young people to cm. 
sider the printing industry as their caree 


eT ¥ 
Style-Handbook Compiled 


“A year ago I wrote you for a sik 
book which you sent free of charge... 
We now have compiled a handbook 
style book which was necessary because 
we write for the city weekly as wela} 
our own paper. We must comply wit 
the city paper’s stylebook, modified i 
some points for our school newspape 
Most of the handbook is our own bu 
some blanks, etc., are adapted from ou 
own textbook,” writes Vida B. McGifho 
Highlander Adviser, Birmingham, Mid. 
High School. The book is 37 pags 
long, mimeographed on 8, by 11 ind 
paper, and fitted into a stiff binder. k 
is an excellent job and its adaptabilin 
is evident to even the most casual reade 

Another Stylebook for elementary, jt 
ior, and senior high schools is that ptt 
pared under the direction of Geneval 
Foss, Director of Publications for tt 
Spokane, Wash., Public Schools. Ths 
has been issued for all the mewspapes 
in the city system. This is a 60-py 
printed booklet with a most complete it 
dex. It is filled with examples of wit 
to do and what not to do. Miss Fas 
states, “We hope, from time to timé,® 
do a revise since style does have a hibi 
of changing.” A wise consideration. 
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Town Centennial a Yearbook Theme 


By MARY O’NEAL, Adviser, Spectator, Civic Memorial High School, 


Bethalto, Illinois 


O YOUR TOWN is celebrating its 
centennial and you, being an alert 
sponsor of the school annual, know 

full well that it is the perfect theme for 
your yearbook. But you are probably as 
much at sea as 1 was when I faced such 
a situation, so I am writing of my ex- 
perience in the faint hope that it may 
help some other sponsor achieve a suc- 
cessful book, such as my staff and I did. 

The first step was to sell my staff with 
the idea. They were skeptical at first 
but as they thought about it, it became a 
unique idea to them and so the planning 
of the book was begun. 

| was extremely lucky to have mem- 
bers of the staff whose ancestors had lived 
in the town for almost 100 years, who 
were avid collectors of old pictures and 
historical write-ups of the town. Other 
members had friends who had the most 
interesting pictures stored away in attics. 
Everyone in town helped us when we got 
the idea across to them and the most 
amazing pictures and write-ups appeared 
out of attics and cellars almost like magic. 


E DECIDED to use the old and 
modern in contrast throughout our 
book so we began with the end sheets. 
Our front end pages featured a little girl 
in pigtails sitting on a wooden bench 
gazing at one of the early schools with 
the old pictures of the town, ranging all 
the way from pictures of buildings, old 
barber shops, banks, etc., as a background. 
Some of those old picture reproductions 
are priceless to the older citizens of the 
town. The end pages in the back of the 
book featured a smart modern girl sitting 
ina modernistic desk gazing at our new, 
modern high school with an aerial view 
of our present-day town as a background. 
The first section of our book always 
tells the events of the school year pic- 
torially as they occur, so whenever we 
could find an old picture which showed 
the contrast of how they used to do it 
and how they do it today, we used it or 
in some cases we used sketches of old 
customs to show the change. 
In the administration and faculty sec- 
tion, we used an early Board of Directors 
in contrast to our present Board of Edu- 
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cation; the former superintendent in con- 
trast to our present one; former faculty 
members in their antiquated clothes in 
contrast to our faculty of today. 

In our classroom section showing that 
we work as well as play at school, we 
used former classroom pictures for con- 
trast. 

For contrast in our school clubs we 
used early pictures of the clubs or, if 
impossible to secure such, we used ac- 
tivity pictures of the earlier day connected 
with the activities of the clubs. 

Our athletic section presented early 
basketball teams and some outstanding 
athletes of the past in contrast to our 
present day teams and athletes. 

The first basketball queen was pictured 
with the Homecoming queen of 1954 in 
our social section. 

Old pictures of the town, pictures of 
early classes taken outside the school, and 
snaps of former students were scattered 
generously throughout the ad section. 

We carried the historical background 
of our town and school in the form of a 
Prologue on the first page but it had to 
be continued on two other pages in the 
book. We gave the historical background 
of our clubs in the printed material con- 
cerning them. 


We SELECTED a gold cover with 

a slight overtone of red to bring 
out the color. We designed a seal for 
our school representing our athletic 
teams, which are the Eagles, and we in- 
tend to use this as the permanent seal 
of our school. We also printed on the 
cover in addition to the name and year 
of our book, Centennial Edition. 

Our book was a printed, engraved book 
and it was expensive chiefly because our 
old pictures had to be handled so care- 
fully and could not be cut and handled 
as the present-day pictures, but the staff 
considered it well worth the expense and 
the added work necessary to produce the 
centennial issue. 

It is needless to add that our book not 
only surpassed our wildest expectations 
in its historical material, but in sales, for 
every student in school purchased a copy 
and practically every citizen of the town 


wanted one. We were unable to provide 
for all of these because we had under- 
estimated its sale possibilities. 

So don’t hesitate to use your town’s 
centennial as the theme of your book. It 
will work out beautifully; you'll meet new 
friends through your search for the old 
pictures and you'll be so fascinated look- 
ing at them that you'll probably forget 
to do your work. 


Nears 35th Anniversary 


The Sentinel, published by Hillhouse 
High School, New Haven, Conn., of which 
Dr. Marion Sheridan is the Adviser, is 
approaching its 35th Anniversary of 
which due observance will be made. In 
answer to an inquiry from the Editor, 
David M. Dworski, as to the oldest stu- 
dent publications in the country, the 
CSPA was forced to admit it had made 
no such tabulation though it has thousands 
of records in the office. Penn Charter 


School, Germantown, Pa., had a Student’s 
Gazette in 1777 and the Penn Charter 
Magazine since 1880. The Boston Latin 
School Register, published as a magazine 
since 1881, had a predecessor in the Lit- 
erary Journal in newspaper format, which 
was issued for the first time on May 9, 


1829. In Connecticut, the oldest maga- 
zine of which CSPA has a record, is the 
Observer, Ansonia High School, first is- 
sued in 1901. The oldest newspaper in 
CSPA files is the Papyrus, Taft School, 
Watertown, first issued in 1894. We stand 
to be corrected if we have omitted any 
from the record. 


No Conflict Here 


Sister Sylvia, St. Joseph’s High School, 
Emmitsburg, Md., has rendered the school 
press a great service by making inquiry 
as to the March Convention dates before 
setting the dates for the annual Oratorical 
Contest sponsored by the Catholic Student 
Mission Crusade unit in her area. Her 
school will sponsor the next meeting and, 
as many of the contestants wish to attend 
the CSPA Convention, they lose some of 
their good speakers. They do not wish 
to have the meetings coincide so her early 
and thoughtful planning, contrary to that 
which is employed in other quarters, 
should result in a happy solution to a 
troublesome problem. 





Editorials---Choice of the Month 


The selection of editorials for this 
issue of The Review was made by 
Miss Evelyn Wood, Exchange Editor 
of The Southerner, Henry Grady 
High School, Atlanta, Ga., assisted 
by the members of the staff and un- 
der the direction of Miss Jeanne 
Gemer, the Adviser. They indicate 
clearly that the students in our high 
schools are not unaware of what is 
going on outside the four walls of 
their schools and that the basic ele- 
ments of good citizenship are re- 
ceiving their full consideration at the 
hands of the editors of the student 
newspapers. 

IT’S A GRAND OLE FLAG 

Every day at the close of school the 
flag is lowered to the tune of a trumpet. 
This ceremony is very significant. Have 
you ever stopped to watch and to thank 
God for your American heritage? 

Do you realize how lucky you really 
are to be watching the lowering of the 
Stars and Stripes? Think about your for- 
tune and remember it is your duty to 
stand quietly during this procedure. Sure, 
you are in a hurry. School is out and 
you're anxious to get away. 

Should this keep you from standing at 
attention during the lowering of the flag? 
No, every one of us has the time to stand 
for a few moments and pay tribute to the 
symbol of our nation. So today when you 
leave school, or tomorrow morning if you 
arrive at school during the ceremony, stop 
and give your respect to the flag. 

Remember you are today’s youth and 
the strength and prosperity of our nation 
for which the flag stands depends on you. 
The Pledge of Allegiance to the flag, 
which you have so often recited, is a 
serious oath. Let’s keep our word and 
GIVE OUR ALLEGIANCE. 


Valley Echo 
Shades Valley High School 
Homewood, Ala. 


Sr. Fv 
ADDITION TO PLEDGE 


SHOWS FAITH IN GOD 

One Nation Under God! 

These are the words that were added 
last June 14th to the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica. But they are not just words; they 
express the feeling of loyalty and love 


that Americans feel for their country and 
for their God. 
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Our country has always been a religious 
nation—from the time of the Pilgrims 
to today. 
percentage of Americans who belong to 
churches is now the highest in history. 


Recent figures show that the 


Because of this resurgence of religious 
faith, when the insertion of these words, 
“under God,” to our pledge of allegiance 
to the flag was suggested, we quickly ap- 
proved of the idea. 

Both branches of the Congress of the 
United States gave approval to the addi- 
tion of these words soon after they were 
suggested. Since then we have used them 
in our pledge of allegiance to the flag. 

At Stonewall, in our assemblies and in 
our home room morning exercises, we 
have added these words to our pledge. 
Other schools all over America are doing 
the same thing. 

If our young people continue to put 
their trust in God and country by pledg- 
ing allegiance to this nation under His 
guidance we will not need to fear what 
the future may bring. 


Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


i ee 
ARE WE READY? 

Last year the most discussed subject 
was whether or not eighteen year olds 
should have the right to vote. As high 
school students, we are the people in- 
volved. Let us look into the question 
and see if we, the eighteen year olds and 
the eighteen year olds to be, are ready 
for this privilege. 

Because boys of eighteen fight for their 
country they should be able to vote for 
their government. This is the heart in- 
terest presented by all in favor of chang- 
ing the voting age. Another point is 
that we know as much about politics as 
our parents. 


We discuss world situations in our 
class rooms and clubs. We have the fa- 
cilities to do so by modern current event 
courses and government courses. Yet the 
main question is, are we ready? How 
many of us know how to vote. Do we 
know how we actually vote and why we 
vote for the President of the United States. 
There are many things we really don’t 
know about voting. Let's be ready in 
case this great bill should pass Congress 
and study more about our government. 
The instrument of totalitarianism is the 


If we are to be the j 
telligent voters of tomorrow who wij 
choose the government we SHALL 
READY! 


ignorant voter. 


Lakonian 
Laconia High School 
Laconia, N. H. 


. . Cow 
AMERICAN OR SOUTHERNER? 


On November 2 parents of Georgi 
will go to the polls to pass a bill whig 
will defy the Constitution of the Unite 
States and the right of the Supreme Coup 
to interpret its meaning. While this; 
being done, in classrooms throughout tk 
state their sons and daughters are being 
taught that the Constitution is the » 
preme law of the land and under no qm 
ditions should it be defied. 

For the past few years the South hs 
lost some of its prejudice against th 
Negro. It has struggled to rise from tk 
kneeling position it has been in since th 
Civil War. Negroes have been allowel 
to enter the graduate schools of some uni 
versities and to enter some church « 
tivities, but the South was not ready » 
accept them into its public school system 
Perhaps in time even this would hay 
But the Supreme Cour 
didn’t wait and now we are faced wit 
a grave problem. The South has tw 
choices. It can pass the private schod 
amendment and take a chance of u- 
stabilizing the national government orit 
can calmly accept the Supreme Coun 
decision. 


come to pass. 


At first the thought of calmly accepting 
the decision may seem terrible to tk 
staunch Southerner, but few of them st 
to think that doing this will probably 
bring little if any change in our publi 
school system. It will probably be yeas 
before the Negro will enter our schoos 
By the time they do, the people may k 
broad-minded enough to accept them. 

Think, Mothers and Fathers, which wy 
will you vote? Will you endanger you 
child’s future as an American by puttity 
prejudice above common sense or Wi 
you accept the decision of the men ja 
gave the right to make that decision? h 
other words, will you vote as Americ 
or as Southerners?—C.W. 


Green and Gold 

High School 

Canton, Ga. 

7 Y 7 
BANTAM PLAYS DOCTOR 


Psychology says to analyze problems 


The Bantam is no psychologist, but ¥ 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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N.Y.School Prepares Philippine Issue 


FTER months of careful planning, 
A the staff of the Taft Review, Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association Medalist 
winning newspaper of the William H. 
Taft High School, Bronx, New York, sent 
its special issue, in English, for distribu- 
tion to the schools of the Philippine 
Islands in June. 

The project was the first attempt of a 
city public school to take such a step to- 
wards better relations with teen-agers of 
other countries. Horace Mann High 
School and Scarsdale High School had 
been successful in earlier publications, 
the former choosing Russia, the latter 
India. 

The Philippine Islands were chosen 
because of the admiration in the English- 
speaking republic for their first civil gov- 
ernor, William Howard Taft, after whom 
the school is named. 

Money was raised through direct con- 
tributions, book and rummage sales in 
the Review office, and generous donations 
from the printer, the Parents’ Association, 
and the school’s General Organization. 
Copies were placed in a waterproofed 
package and shipped to the islands by the 
United States Information Agency. 


HE ARTICLES include a message 
from the principal, Robert B. Brodie, 
and friendly greetings from Urbano A. 
Zafra, Acting Consul General of the Phil- 
ippines in New York, and Salvador P. 
Lopez, Acting Permanent Representative 
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to the United Nations. Mr. Librado D. 
Cayco of the Philippine Consulate helped 
the staff with suggestions and advice. 
Among the topics covered in the four- 
page issue were the U.N., sights of New 
York City, requirements for high school 
diplomas, opportunities for college edu- 
cation, hobbies and sports of teen-agers. 
Barbara Zink was editor-in-chief of 
the Review, with Diane Brandt, Jean Son- 
kin, Martha Monk, Sanford Postel, Norma 
Simon, Jay Julius, Marjorie Feiring, Eden 
Force, and Barbara Haberman among the 
many students who cooperated to make 
the issue a reality. Mrs. Ethel K. Harte 
was the faculty adviser for the project. 








Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


feel CHS seniors should top and evaluate 
a recent happening. 

Last week a special privilege was taken 
away from the upper classmen. The privi- 
lege was allowing seniors to leave third 
period ten minutes early for a longer 
lunch period. 

When this privilege was given, it was 
understood between the seniors and ad- 
ministration that if any disturbances oc- 
curred the privilege would be taken away. 

Many teachers complained about run- 
ning in the halls and rattling of lockers 
between 11:35 and 11:45 am. The 
seniors were warned uncountable times 
about the noise they were making, and 
the fact if it continued the privilege would 
be revoked. 

Because of the continual disturbances, 
the privilege was taken away. Many sen- 
iors started making unkind remarks. They 
blamed teachers for the loss of the privi- 
lege. 

There are four other classes to consider 
at CHS. Teachers cannot teach, nor can 
students study with noise in the halls. 

Privileges convey responsibilities. If 
students are not willing to accept respon- 
sibilities, they are not entitled to the 
privileges. 

There is a saying “You're as old as 
you feel.” Here is one to think about— 


“You're as old as you act.” 


Bantam 
High School of Charleston 
Charleston, S.C. 


"Future Unlimited’’ 


Six national winners have been an- 
nounced in the “Future Unlimited” Stu- 
dent Art Project, sponsored by the Treas- 
ury Department to focus attention on the 
school savings phase of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Program. This six best posters 
from over 1,000 entries were displayed 
during tthe national conference of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division in Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 8-9. 

Shown here with one of the winning 
posters are Mrs. George M. Humphrey, 
wife of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
active member of the National Women’s 
Advisory Committee for Savings Bonds, 
and Robin Morgan, 12-year-old TV star 
who plays the role of “Dagmar” in the 
CBS dramatic series, “Mama.” She ad- 
dressed the national conference 


The project was open to students in 
grades 4 through 12 in all public, private, 
and parochial schools throughout the 
country. The general theme of the art- 
work was what students hope that sav- 
ings bonds and stamps will provide for 
themselves and their families. The judges 
were: noted cartoonists Alex Raymond, 
creator of the comic strip, Rip Kirby; 
Raeburn Van Buren, creator of the strip, 
Abbie An’ Slats; Gib Crockett, editorial 
cartoonist for The Washington Star; and 
Herbert Block, better known as Herb- 
lock, editorial cartoonist for The Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald; Judy Hol- 
liday, stage, screen, and TV star; and 
Miss Ethel Bray, art director for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools. 





What Every Editor Should 
Know About Libel 


—a short course on a tangled subject 


This being a jittery age, an insecure age, a sensitive age, people are 
going to court in redress of their grievances, real and imaginary, in 
greater numbers than ever before. The laws of libel have sharp teeth 
in them in this country today. This short course in libel may alert you 
to some pitfalls in publishing and editing. 


A definition: Libel is any false written 
statement which tends to (1) bring any 
person into public hatred, contempt or 
ridicule; (2) cause him to be shunned or 
avoided, or (3) injure him in his busi- 
ness or occupation. (This definition is 
from Essentials of Libel, a handbook for 
journalists, published by the University 
of Washington Press, Seattle. ) 

Respect a person's job: To charge that 
a person is unfit to carry on the work of 
his profession is likely to lead to trouble. 
“Any remark tending to impeach a per- 
son’s skill, knowledge or professional con- 
duct in connection with his business or 
profession,” says Ella Cooper Thomas in 
her book The Law of Libel and Slander, 
“would make him unfit in the eyes of his 
customers or clients to continue in his 
business ... ” On the other hand, “it 


would not be actionable, without proof, to 
say of a physician that he was a miserable 
carpenter unless he also plied the trade of 
a carpenter.” 

All are involved: 


If it can be proved 
that a magazine has published libelous 
material, all persons who participated in 
the affair may be liable. This would in- 
clude the person who gave the facts to 
the writer, the writer, the editor, the man- 
ager, the owner and even the printer. 
Statutes providing that all such persons 
connected with libelous material are liable 
have been passed in Arizona, California, 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas and Utah. 

Prove or pay: It is libelous (according 
tO previous court decisions) to say of a 
teacher that he or she is incompetent, in- 
temperate, is unfit to be on a faculty, has 
engaged in unladylike conduct, is unfit to 
teach school, is engaged in shameless 
skulduggery. 

The writer of such charges should be 
able to prove his statements. Else he may 
suffer the consequences. The plaintiff 
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(the person accused) is not required to 
prove the charges false. 

Danger in headlines: Headings of sto- 
ries may lead to libel suits. To illustrate: 
a newspaper story headed School Teacher 
Kills Child may lead to a court case be- 
cause it connotes unprofessional conduct 
whereas the child may have been killed 
in a car accident involving a teacher. In 
this instance identifying the driver as a 
school teacher serves no purpose but it 
does injure the teacher's professional repu- 
tation. 

Watch whom you call a Red: Recent 
court decisions held that to publish state- 
ments calling a person a Communist or 
identifying him with Communist associa- 
tions is a libelous act. 

Mr. Webster in court: When a pub- 
lished statement is being tested for libel, 
the meaning of the words depends upon 
dictionary definitions. It will not help 
for the writer to fall back on semantic 
nuances or to say, “I did not mean it that 
way.” Further, the courts will not in- 
terpret words in their mildest sense in 
order not to hold them libelous. 

Right to privacy: In recent years, a 
new freedom has come under the protec- 
tion of law—the right to privacy. A per- 
son can now seek and obtain protection 
from the publication of any purely per- 
sonal matter concerning himself. “The 
invasion of the right of privacy must be 
substantial . . . the incidental use of a 
person’s name (in a published article) is 
usually considered too trivial to permit 
court action,” legal experts say. Un- 
authorized use of a person’s name for ad- 
vertising purposes is usually prohibited 
under State laws. 

Oops, sorry! About 14 States have 
laws which require that the person who 
has been allegedly libeled must call for 
a retraction of the false statement before 
bringing suit. If the publisher had printed 
the original statement in good faith and 
prints a retraction with equal prominence 


within a certain length of time, he wil 
be required to pay only for the actu 
damages the plaintiff can prove he sus. 
tained. Among States having such lays 
are Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiang 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne. 
sota, New Jersey, North Carolina, Wis. 
consin, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Uh 
and Wisconsin. 

Leaflets and Books to Read on Libel 

and Copyright 

Aldrich, Bailey, Libel Handbook, Mas. 
News Comm., Boston. 

Arthur and Crosman, The Law of 
Newspapers, McGraw-Hill. 

Bishop, F. T., Advertising and the Lay, E 
Hale, London. 

Black, Henry C., Law Dictionary, Weg 
Publishing Company. 

Ernst, M., Lindey, 
Tongue, Abelard Press. 

Ewart, K., Copyright, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Hale, W. G., Law of the Press, Wes 
Publishing Company. 

Hanson, Lawrence, Government and 
the Press, Oxford University Press. 

Hyde, H. M., Privacy and the Pres, 
Butterworth. 

Jones, Robert W., Copyrights and 
Trademarks, E. W. Stephens. 

Lindey, Alexander, Plagiarism and Or 
iginality, Harper. 

Nicholson, Margaret, Copyright Man- 
ual, Oxford University Press. 

Siebert, Frederick, Rights and Privi 
leges of the Press, Appleton-Century. 

Spring, Samuel, Risks and Rights, W. 
W. Norton. 

Steigleman, Walter, The Newspaper- 
man and the Law, Wm. Brown Company. 

Sullivan, Harold, Contempt by Public 
tion, Yale University Press. 

Thayer, Frank, Legal Control of the 
Press, Foundation Press. 

Wittenberg, Philip, Dangerous Words 
Columbia University Press. 

Wittenberg, Philip, Protecting Liter 
ary Property, Messner. 

Yankwich, Leon, It's Libel or Cor 
tempt If You Print It, Parker Compal. 


P., Hold You 


The Entry Forms reveal some interest 
ing bits of information. For example 
Miss Jane Foster, Adviser to the Spor 
light, Wilkinsburg Junior High, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., now signs herself Mrs. Jane 
Foster Long. 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, at the ANNUAL JOURNALISM 
CONFERENCE sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on December 4. The gathering, largely 
from the suburban schools of that area, 
listened to a series of sectional meetings 
on newspaper work and writing. There 
was an elementary school division meet- 
ing to which the delegates came by car, 
and in bus loads, and an Advisers’ Con- 
ference. Mrs. May Kelly, of Atlantic City, 
was in charge of the panel on elementary 
school topics and Miss Juanita Downes, 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association and Adviser to the Cheltonian 
of Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, 
chaired the Advisers meeting. A Year- 
book section dealt with problems of par- 
ticular interest to staffs and Advisers un- 
der the direction of William T. Cooke 
of the William T. Cooke Publishing Co. 
Between three and four hundred students 
and Advisers were in attendance. Included 
in the activities was an unscheduled trip 
to the Zoo by a number of elementary 
delegates under the supervision of Mr. 
Walter Williams of the Atlantic City 
. High School, whole some of the Advisers 
and sponsors of the meeting held a busi- 
ness-luncheon session. 
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David E. Peugeot, Promotion Editor 
of the Buffalo Evening News, and sponsor 
of the WESTERN NEW YORK INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
announces that the annual meeting will 
be held the latter part of January or the 
first part of February. It was hoped the 
meeting could be held in December; but, 
because of the difficulty of securing a 
school-sponsor within a 25-mile limit of 
Buffalo, it had to be postponed. Reports 
of the judging of yearbooks will be an- 
nounced shortly and the trophies will be 


presented at the annual meeting when it 
is held. 


, = ¥ 
The challenging future of both school 
and professional journalism was empha- 
sized to 450 students and advisers from 
32 schools in Utah and Colorado who at- 
tended the 19th annual INTERMOUN- 
TAIN JOURNALISM CONFERENCE 
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at Brigham Young University October 30. 

Keynote speaker Charles Claybaugh, 
publisher of the Box Elder News and 
Journal at Brigham City, Utah, told the 
students “the future for you in journalism 
begins now.” Delegations got down to 
practical problems in a series of work- 
shop sessions focused on the following 
problems: News writing, news editing, 
yearbook editing, advertising and busi- 
ness management, sports writing, pho- 
tography, feature writing, and magazine 
editing. 

Members of the Utah Association of 
Journalism Directors held their semi-an- 
nual meeting in connection with the con- 
ference. 

The conference was highlighted by dis- 
plays of school papers, yearbooks, and 
magazines, and exhibits of papermaking, 
printing, engraving, and news transmis- 
sion equipment. 

2 

Press Time, journal of the SAN JOA- 
QUIN VALLEY (Cal.) SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, reports record 
numbers turning out for its regional con- 
ferences. That at Stockton drew 450 dele- 
gates, many of them from junior colleges 
in northern California. Some drove more 
than 200 miles to attend the meeting. 
The Director of the Stockton College pro- 
gram, Ed Lewis, also SJVSPA vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president of the newly 
formed California Junior College Asso- 
ciation. A survey of teaching loads of 
Advisers undertaken by the SJASPA is 
partly completed. A preliminary report 
was included in the December issue with 
more to follow. The completed survey 
should prove to be of great interest to 
Advisers in all parts of the country. 


0. Be8 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
JOURNALISM DIRECTORS held a 
luncheon at the Hotel Tuller in Detroit 
during the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
Lee Pursley, vice-president of NAJD, pre- 
sided, with John Field, Director of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion and member of the Department of 
Journalism of the University of Michigan, 
as Toastmaster. The main address was 
delivered by Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
CSPA Director who took as his topic, 


“None But the Brave,’ from Caesar's 
Gallic War. The main point of his thesis 
was that none but the brave would un- 
dertake or continue as Advisers in the 
school press field, conditions being what 
they are. The speaker emphasized the 
fact that the Advisers are the school pub- 
lications and without them little could 
be accomplished. Approximately 130 
persons attended the luncheon, one of 
largest of such gatherings that have been 
held. 
eo ore 

Carolina Editor, journal of the SOUTH 
CAROLINA SCHOLASTIC PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION, carried a questionnaire in 
the December issue. This asks, “Does 
your newspaper carry on any outside proj- 
ects?” Under “kinds”, there are listed, 
subscription drives, assembly programs, 
dances and social affairs, staff awards, 
sale of football programs, workshops, and 
others. Great minds seem to work in 
similar channels. At the NCTE conven- 
tion in Detroit, we picked up informa- 
tion about two pilot studies being under- 
taken in two states to determine the pub- 
lic relations aspects of the papers and 
from Kansas came a letter asking for 
information for a survey on the power 
of the school press. Both related to 
oueside activities. Notes from around the 
state are to the effect that the Spartans- 
burg Scribbler is running a “want ad” 
column through which students may buy, 
sell, or trade; that the Parker Herald in 
Greenville invites stories from other than 
staff members; that the Charleston Eve- 
ning Post, a daily in that city, runs a high 
school page on Saturdays; and that Hi- 
Waves, Myrtle Beach High School paper, 
has two students airing school news and 
hit tunes over the local radio station, 
WMYB. 

tee 

The CONNECTICUT SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION carries “Inc.” 
after its official title. As this is the first 
case of its kind in school press history 
in this country, inquiry was made as to 
the reason. Charles O. Bierkan, who re- 
cently surrendered his presidency to Mrs. 
Mildred White of Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Middletown, got in touch with 
Clifton C. Brainerd, coordinator of the 
Association with the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools who stated: 

“For twenty years the Connecticut 
Scholastic Press Association has been a 
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voluntary association of those interested 
in school papers. As such it has made 
plans for and engaged those taking part 
in and speaking at the annual convention, 
—the one important event of the school 
year as far as the school papers were con- 
cerned. During this time the Associa- 
tion was favored with the backing of the 
schools of the State as far as it related 
to the pupils; it was also, as a rule, favored 
with good weather at the time of the con- 
vention which brought out a good attend- 
ance—averaging over the years from 400 
to 500. Hence the treasury was always 
able to meet its bills without too much 
trouble. 

“However, of late years it has been be- 
coming increasingly evident to the leaders 
that this situation, financially, might be 
a little dangerous to the officers if at 
the time of the convention the weather, 
or some other event beyond the control 
of the Association, should prevent an 
average attendance and so cut off the 
main source of income. In such an event 
any officer might be held liable for the 
expenses, a situation no one would care 
to face. It was, therefore, decided to in- 
corporate under the laws of the State of 
Connecticut. This move makes the As- 
sociation legally a ‘person’ which may sue 
and be sued in the courts. In short, the 
incorporation substitutes the legal ‘per- 
son’ of the Association for the separate 
individuals of the old voluntary Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bierkan pointed out that the an- 
nual Connecticut meeting is held one 
week after the CSPA Yearbook Confer- 
ence and that handling the large numbers 
—this year, about 570—particularly the 
luncheon, makes it a financial risk which, 
so far, has been weathered successfully. 
Hurricane Hazel was missed by only a 
week but the danger is always present. 
This may give some other organizations 
food for thought. This year, the Octo- 
ber 29 meeting added four members to 
its Student Advisory Council, raising the 
number to ten. They planned the stu- 


dent panels and discussions which proved 
to be one of the popular features of the 


Convention. The Connecticut students 
and Advisers are “sold” on this idea and 
intend to develop it. 
ewe 
High School Journalist of the ILLI- 
NOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION reports an attendance of 


Twelve 


Coming Events 


8 January—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Wilboldt Hall, Northwestern 
University. 

12 February—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Wilboldt Hall, Northwestern 
University. 

15 February—Annual Sponsors Din- 
ner, Philadelphia Public School Press As- 
sociation, St. James Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

24-25 Feb.—Pacific Slope School Press, 
1955 All-Coast Press Clinic, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

19 March — Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Wilboldt Hall, Northwestern 
University. 

25 March — Kentucky High School 
Press Association, School of Journalism, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

1-2 April — Tennessee High School 
Press Association, Memphis. (Sponsored 
by W. C. Tucker, Dept. of Journalism, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. ) 

20-23 April—Headliner Week, spon- 
sored by the School of Journalism, Lin- 
coln University, Jefferson, Mo. 

26 April—Press Conference, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

517 May—lInterscholastic League Press 
Conference, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. Journalism sections are held at 
ten Student Activities Conferences during 
the year at colleges and universities 
throughout the state. 

Spring (date to be determined )— 
United High School Press of West Vir- 
ginia, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

21 May—Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago, Luncheon, Marshall Field’s, Chi- 
cago. 

May (date to be announced )—Suffolk 
Scholastic Press Association, Islip, N.Y., 
High School. 


904 at the October 15-16 convention, a 
record for the organization. Main fea- 
ture of the November issue was the 
theme: “A Convention Is People.” It 
was people who were featured including 
Mrs. Marie Mudra of Farragut High 
School, Chicago, who was awarded the 
Association's Gold Key, a secret securely 
kept until the moment of its award. Mrs. 


Mudra, who has retired as a teacher to 
devote her time to writing, is also presi- 
dent of the Scholastic Press Guild of 
Chicago. 


News and Notes... 


Miss Verda Evans, Adviser to the Joby 
Adams Journal, John Adams High School 
Cleveland, Ohio, was a recent visitor p 
the CSPA office. Miss Evans, now on, 
Ford Foundation grant, is spending th 
winter session at Columbia University 
She was awarded the CSPA Gold Key in 
1939 for her outstanding work in th 
field of student publications. 

Ae ee 

Other articles of interest to Advisey 
and staffs that have appeared in prim 
recently are “Writing to Be Read” § 
Stanley Solomon in the November§ 
Scholastic Teacher, and “If Not Gossig 
What Then?” by Sister Ritamary B 
C.H.M., Marycrest College, Dave: 
Iowa, in the November issue of § 
Activities. 

4:4 

E. F. Burmahln, Director of Busi 
Education in the Lynchburg, Va., 
Schools and a former contributor to Th 
Review on business organization of as 
dent publications account, has an artice 
in the September, 1954, Business Educe 
tion World on the new, $5,000,000 B.C 
Glass High School, which opened in tha 
city in September, 1953 and was dedi 
cated the following month. The schod 
accommodates 1800 students and §§ 
teachers, three cafeterias, a 2116-seat a 
ditorium, and a gymnasiumm seating 
3400. 

o Ae 

Mary Elizabeth Hetherington, ° ‘he 
of journalism and history in th may, 
Mich., High School, CSPA xey fe 
cipient in 1954, and Stephen H. Lutte 
Principal of the same school, are @ 
authors of a 114-page, paper-bound bow 
on “Growth of Secondary Education in 
the World’s First Lumber Capital.” Tk 
history of the city’s education is takes 
from the first faltering steps in a rough 
board shanty in the 1850's, through th 
apathy of the community, which was Up 
set by a demonstration of the student 
themselves demanding a new high schoo. 
to a six million dollar school building 
program and a new school in 1954. 

i ae 

Florence Turowski, former Adviset 
Hayes Hi-Lite, Hayes Junior High Schod 
Youngstown, Ohio, is now in charge @ 
publications at the Rayen School, a sefit 
high school in the same city, with t 
Rayen Record as her particular chatge 
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The March of Books. . 
Power of Words 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart 
Chase: New York; Harcourt, Brace. 308 
pp. $3.95. 

Once upon a time communication was 
simple. Uncomplicated sounds plus a 
gesture, shrug, wink, or a grimace sufficed. 

As civilization has 
become more 
complex, commu- 
nication has _ be- 
come complex. 
Stuart Chase 
thinks the layman 
should know 
about research in 

DEAN CAMPBELL communication. 
Accordingly he devotes the first half of 
his book to current study of communica- 
tions. 

Contributions to this field, he says, have 
been made in these areas: brain psychol- 
ogy, cybernetics, psychology of percep- 
tion, animal psychology, child psychology, 
the culture concept, linguistics, metalin- 
guistics, the language of science, semantics 
and group analysis. 

Applications of the principles revealed 
in the opening section are considered in 
the second part of the book. Typical 
topics are: tools for writers, economic talk, 
campaign oratory, guilt by association, 
gobbledygook, medical talk, schoolroom 
talk, the unused potential. 

Surprisingly enough Chase says that 
media of mass communication are greater 
liabilities than assets. He comes to this 
conclusion chiefly because apparently he 
blames the media for telling the truth 
about mankind when the truth causes 
misery. 

This quick look at communication 
makes it easy to note that efforts are being 
made to make communication more ef- 
fective. In popularizing 


these topics, 


there may be some over-simplification, but 
there still is much to stimulate concern 
over the role of communication in a free 
social order. 

THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE. By 
Charlton Laird. Cleveland: World. 308 
pp. $4, 
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How does language get that way? Why 
do the Chinese talk Chinese? Why do 
we tolerate so many languages, so many 
dialects, so many pronunciations? The 
curious layman is bound to ask such ques- 
tions if he ever thinks of languages at 
all. 

Dr. Laird has written one of the most 
exciting histories of language. His book 
not only is authoritative but exciting. 
Each chapter heading makes the reader 
hurry into the discussion. 

Linguistic historians and geographers 
looking at the United States have much 
to study and much to say. The chapter en- 
titled “Hengist to Horsa” provides evi- 
dence of how many factors there have 
been in the development of our own 
language. 

Writers will find this book especially 
valuable because it will enrich their 
knowledge and understanding of lan- 
guage. The layman will also enjoy much 
of the book, including the chapter on 
leaky grammar. 

THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH. By John M. Kierzek. 
New York: Macmillan. 579 pp. $3. 

First published in 1939, this handbook 
has won wide acceptance because of its 
vital and practical approach to expression 
and communication of thought. The 
third edition now off the press brings the 
book up to date in terms of examples, 
exercises, viewpoint. It also adds a re- 
search paper project. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the English language, sentence, paragraph, 
process of planning and writing, and writ- 
ing the research paper. The second part 
is the handbook of writing and revision 
and covers grammar, mechanics, punctua- 
tion, spelling, words, effective sentences, 
and paragraphs. 

The third edition obviously should 
meet the needs of the college freshman 
interested in effective writing communi- 
cation. It cannot give him the ability he 
does not have. 


KNOW YOUR READER. By George 
R. Klare and Byron Buck. New York: 


Hermitage House. 192 pp. $2.95. 

Writing recipes and readability formu- 
las usually are received with mixed feel- 
ings. The latter have blossomed during 
the past three decades, possibly with de- 
sirable consequences. Perhaps they are 
here to stay. 

Klare and Buck discuss the importance 
of effective communication between 
writer and reader. They note some. of 
the efforts made in textbooks to improve 
this communication, including those of 
lexicographers and semanticists. 

The chief concern of the authors is with 
the need of writing yardsticks and their 
proper use and interpretation. They ex- 
amine the widely-known formulas, noting 
defects, and predict that future formulas 
are more likely to be more complex. 

Editors and writers will find this book 
useful. Writing may be a science or an 
art or both, but readability formulas have 
value in either event. Know Your Reader 
should help the thoughtful writer to know 
his reader. 

ON EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. 
By Harold Taylor. New York; Shuman. 
320 pp. $3.50. 

The measure of a college is its great- 
ness, not its bigness. It may boast about 
its budgets and its buildings, but it may 
be bankrupt spiritually and intellectually. 
It merely may be a play school for post- 
adolescents. 

Midcentury America needs great col- 
leges more than big colleges, says Presi- 
dent Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence 
College. What should colleges do to be 
great? “Teach the young to be free and 
to think for themselves.” 

Very appropriately Dr. Taylor opens 
his book with a consideration of moral 
values and the experience of art. “Experi- 
ence in the arts leads to discussion of 
ultimates, into questions of truth, into 
serious philosophy . . .” 

Significant also are Dr. Taylor’s chap- 
ters on the college president, moral lead- 
ership and education, philosophy and the 
teacher, the education of women, on life, 
art, and the humanities, and communism 
and the American college. 

Without moral values, Dr. Taylor says, 
“political democracy is merely an expanse 
of field in which nothing will grow but 
weeds.” With moral values, democracy 
“js a necessary outcome of personal ideal- 
ism and love of humanity.” 


Higher education, therefore, involves 
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more than reading the right books in the 
right list. These books—as well as simi- 
lar intellectual resources—are a means, 
not an end. Reading is not so important 
as effective thinking, effective living. 

Commenting on communism, Taylor 
says, “Subversive doctrine, totalitarian 
ideas, disloyalty to democracy, cannot sur- 
vive in a community where people care 
about each other, cherish the life of the 
mind, say what they think without inhibi- 
tion, and are unafraid of their govern- 
ment.” 

BEST SPORTS STORIES OF 1953. 
Edited by Irving T. Marsh and Edward 
Ehre. New York: Durron. 328 pp. 
$3.50. 

For ten years Irving T. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Ehre have been presenting the un- 
usual collection of sports stories. This 
time they have been sided by John Cham- 
berlain, Bob Considine, and Quentin Rey- 
nolds. 

By-lines of 219 different writers and 
124 different photographers have ap- 
peared during the past decade. The stories 
of 1953 without question compare favor- 
able with earlier editions. So do the 
photographs. As always the list of cham- 
pions of 1953 and the who's who ma- 
terial is of wide interest. 

As in the past the stories tend to be 
about big-time sports activities and about 
the more popular sports. Basketball, so 
popular in the Middle West, rates one 
story to nine for football and more for 
baseball. Nor are amateur sports writers 
given recognition, although some high 
school writers do very well. Despite these 
limitations, this edition should appeal to 
sportsmen. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY. By 
John Dille. New York: Doubleday. 219 
pp. $3. 

Who won the war in Korea? Histo- 
rians may have an answer to that ques- 
tion some day. Life correspondent Dille 
believes meanwhile that we have a satis- 
factory substitute for victory. 

Dille’s book deals with American policy 
in the Far East. Much has been ac- 
complished he says, but much remains 
to be done if we are to strengthen our 
friends and our friendships in the Orient. 


LIBERATION. By William S. Cul- 
bertson. Atlanta: Tupper and Love. 208 
pp. $3.50. 


Dr. Culbertson has had a varied career 
as a diplomat, educator, and public ser- 
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vant. Global security in the long run, 
he says involves political maturity. The 
power of the spirit—not the threat of 
bombs—is needed to liberate men from 
their fears. 

A HISTORY OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AT CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY. By Richard 
T. Baker. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. 144 pp. $2.75. 

Columbia University is one of the 
world’s great universities. Its School of 
Journalism is one of the world’s great 
schools of journalism. A complete bi- 
centennial history of the former is in- 
complete without recognition of the lat- 
ter. 


Four decades ago journalism education 
was almost unheard of. Today its status 
is much better. And it is better because 
the School of Journalism at Columbia 
and some others established sound prin- 
ciples for their professional programs. 

To be sure, Columbia University gives 
graduate credit for a level of work which 
in many schools is on an undergraduate 
level. The quality of instruction and the 
tempo of the classes, however, may jus- 
tify the policy so long accepted. Certainly 
the product of the Graduate School of 
Journalism has been satisfactory. Baker's 
book provides impressible evidence of the 
vital role of professional training in jour- 
nalism in a democracy. 

INTRODUCTION TO OPINION 
AND ATTITUDE MEASUREMENT. 
By H. H. Remmers. New York: Har- 
per's. 437 pp. $5. 

Public Opinion in a free society is im- 
portant; in a slave society it is not. But 
what is public opinion? What techniques 
may be used to measure opinions of any 
public? How are these techniques ap- 
plied? 

Dr. Remmer's thoughtful and thor- 
ough textbook answers these questions. 
He opens his consideration with an over- 
view of the whole field. Then he ex- 
amines sampling techniques, statistical 
methods, scaling techniques, questions and 
questionnaires, and less direct methods. 

He then devotes a chapter each to the 
application of those techniques in busi- 
ness, government, industry, community 
enterprises, and education. These chap- 
ters are informative and illuminating and 
accordingly make the book more practical 
and useful than some others on the same 
general subject. 


HAIL COLUMBIA. By George Sung. 
berg. New York: Macmillan. 476 pp 
$5.75. 

Grand Coulee Dam is a miracle, a map. 
It is a miracle becaug 
it is a vision transformed into reality. | 


vel, a monument. 


is a marvel because it is the biggest stry. 
ture made by men. It is a monument bh. 
cause its bigness was matched by the big 
ness of the men who believed in it an 
who built it. 

In “Hail Columbia” newsman Sundber 
tells about the thirty-year struggle to buil 
the dam. It is a dramatic story with ix 
heroes and its villains. In this instang 
it is not a definitive history but a some 
what biased account of the men and issys 
which concerned the Northwest for sey. 
eral decades. 

Newspapers had a share in this story 
On the right side was Rufus Wood 
Wenatchee World. On the wrong sik 
was the Spokesman-Review. The late 
was lined up with the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce, the power interests, ani 
at times various politicians as well 
some of the western Washington leaden 

Sundberg gives almost all the credit fo 
the success of the battle to build the dam 
to James O'Sullivan and the Ephny 
Gang. Certainly O'Sullivan and his friend 
in Grant County’s county seat deserve 
considerable credit. Certainly the triumph 
of the obscure pioneers of the Big Bend 
was big enough to include many leader 

For instance, other towns and village 
in central Washington get almost m 
credit for their fight for the dam. Mayor 
F. T. Campbell of Quincy, who arrivel 
in Washington in 1905, along with maty 
of his fellow citizens, were among tk 
first to see the need for irrigation in thé 
region. 

The vision of these men who came 
the Northwest early in the twentieth ce 
tury is an example of the American faith 


in his way of life. Only free men woul 
dare to fight as these men did against # 
most insuperable odds to harness the greit 
Columbia River so that water could k 


used for power and irrigation. 

Today few of these pioneers are alive 
Few of them reaped any riches from th 
struggle: most of them passed on befor 
their dream became a reality. To all ¢ 
them, the Grand Coulee Dam is a moi 
ment which should inspire each genet 
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tion in its struggle to conserve the earth's 
resources for the good of all men. 

PUBLISHED AND BE DAMNED. 
By Hugh Cudlipp. New York: British 
Book Centre. 292 pp. $3. 

The measure of a newspaper is its 
greatness, not its bigness. The Mirror is 
better known for bigness than for great- 
ness, although it has had its moments. 
Cudlipp’s book is the story of the Mirror 
through half a century. 
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The Mirror has been not one paper, but 
several. It had its Northcliffe, its Rother- 
mere, its Bartholomew. Each made a 
significant impact on that paper as it 
told the news of Great Britain during 
two world wars and the shadowy periods 
of peace. 

The story of the Mirror, of course, is 
the story of Britain and the British. It 
is the story of heroes and villains, news 
sources and news gatherers. 
it is difficult to evaluate the contribution 
of the Mirror to the public. 

FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR THE BUSINESS CORPORATION. 
Herman S. Hettinger. New York: Har- 
per. 204 pp. $3.50. 

American management today has be- 
come public Het- 
tinger’s book does not proclaim new prin- 
ciples. Instead it adapts widely-known 
principles to the problems of business 
corporation. 
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Even now 
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Skip Collins looks ready for anything. Is he ready 
for polio? 


Last spring he received a vaccine designed to pro- 
tect him from infantile paralysis. Some time this 
year, after studying records on Skip and nearly 
two million other youngsters, scientists will know 
if the vaccine works. Skip’s a football-playing 
laboratory, helping them out. 


relations-conscious. 


This 17-chapter book stresses the im- 
portance of good public relations. It dis- 
cusses the corporate picture, the financial 
community, and the necessity for a con- 
tinuing program of public relations. 

Specifically it deals with the annual re- 
port, interim reports, materials for stock- 
holders, and the effective media for finan- 
cial publicity. Personal contacts are con- 


Your March of Dimes contributions not only make 
the vaccine trials possible, they also give a chance 
for a better life to thousands who have polio. 


KQOTHE MARCH OF DIMES 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
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sidered. The organization of programs 
adapted to different kinds and sizes of 
corporation is examined. 
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Both the principles and practices pro- 
posed are sound. Too often, however, 


Thank You 


enefit from any polio preventive. The 


business firm assumes that routine adop- 
tion of practices will be effective without 


a sincere adoption of underlying prin- 
ciples. 


"The great power of your journal is 
fot alone in what it prints, but also in 
what it does not print.” Edpress. 


January, 1955 


Your request for the enclosed March 
of Dimes material is more than welcome 
—doubly so, in fact, since the National 
Foundation’s 1955 obligations are two- 
fold. This is because completion of the 
Salk polio vaccine trials must be finan- 
cially superimposed on our patient care 
program for those born too soon to 


success of the 1955 March of Dimes is 
in great part dependent on editorial co- 
Operation such as yours. Thank you 
again and please let us know if we can 
be of further help. 

Public Relations Department 

National Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Letters From Members 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


that may be implied in the way of 
criticism. They are men and women 
with at least ten years of experience 
in advising top-ranking books of their 
own. They are not asked to judge, nor 
do they know they will be asked, until 
the Association is sure of their stand- 
ing. They are picked after consulta- 
tion with others in a position to render 
impartial judgment. We have confi- 
dence in them and their work. 

Whenever a decision is questioned, 
this Association refers it to the judge 
with the principal responsibility for the 
book, newspaper, or magazine con- 
cerned. If that judge wishes to handle 
the matter, he does. If he prefers an- 
other to do so, it is handed to another 
member of the Board. It seems only 
fair and just that this procedure should 
be followed. Whenever a review has 
been made, the judge concerned expects 
the decision to be checked in the office. 
The final decision has to be made there. 
The judges give us their fair and honest 
opinion. If this office is in disagree- 
ment, a committee is set up to resolve 
the difficulty. If the Association feels 
its position is correct, it stands. If it 
feels an error or inequity has been 
established, it rectifies it. 

In many instances, the judges are 
completely unaware of factors that 
predicate the content or format of 
the book until objection to the criti- 
cism is recewed. Any request for a 
review must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of specific items listing the dis- 
agreement. Prior to that, the only ma- 
terials in the hands of the judges are 
the books and the Self-Analysis form. 
There is no pre-conceived notion as 
to the standing of a book. Each book 
is viewed as a part of a given group 
each year. It may be better than ever 
before yet receive a lower rating. The 
group of books set their own standards. 
Each one slips into its own place in 
the overall rating. 

What may be “new” to one school 
may be obsolete when the country as 
a whole is considered. School publica- 
tions are not static. They have moved 
steadily upward through the years. 
Each book has to progress if it is even 
to maintain its current rating. Com- 
parative judgment is the job of the 
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judges. Sentiment or tradition has no 
part in their decisions. 

True, comments may be brief one 
year and lengthy the next. Judges 
change and some work one way and 
some another. They are closely in touch 
with their field and observe trends that 
may not be obvious to an Adviser to 
one book. This year, they asked the 
Advisory Board of the Association for 
instructions. They had found books 
coasting along on previous records, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms listed in earlier 
scorebooks were being ignored, the full 
potential of the books and the schools 
was not being realized. Did the Asso- 
ciation desire a “passive” rating? The 
Advisory Board pointed out clearly and 
emphatically that the aims and objec- 
tives of the Association for better books, 
the maintenance of high standards, that 
an Adviser should be given an honest 


and direct report on the status of hig 
book with reference to others im by 
group, should be upheld. 

Members have a right to know hoy 
their publications stand and the Ay 
sociation is doing its best to give them 
that information. They have a righ 
to clarification of any items that a 
in question. Provision is made fy 
that. They have a right to a correg 
rating and if the Association is i, 
error it will gladly make the corre. 
tions and publish the proper standin 
in The Review. It will take into cop 
sideration any local situation that ham. 
pers the full realization of a book's po 
tential whenever it is acquainted with 
the situation. But the Association cap. 
not compromise its aims and objective 
and its service to the school press asa 
whole to resolve a purely local situs 
tion —Ed. 





News and Notes..... 


William A. Willever, photography Ad- 
viser for the Bloomfield, N.J., High 
School yearbook, has an article in the 
December, 1954, Student Activities, on 
Publishing the High School Yearbook. It 
includes, among many other important 
things, advice on interpreting the school 
to the public, through the yearbook, of 
course. This, we know so well, is an 
area that has received far too little atten- 
tion. In the editorial section, the editors 
suggest a correspondence-from-the-reader 
section for school publications just as it 
is found in the professional newspapers 
and magazines.) A “What Do You 
Think?” column is particularly recom- 
mended, a topic for each issue, to bring 
out student thought and opinion. A most 
excellent idea. 


rf 
To carry ads or not to carry ads has 
been a question which Reader’s Digest 
proposed to its subscribers. The ad-car- 


riers won. It was a case of raising the 
subscription price or getting additional 
revenue through advertisements. There 
has been no change in the Digest price 


since 1921. The per-page advertising 
cost will be the highest in U.S. publica- 
tion history; $26,500 for a black and 
white page; $31,000 for a page in four 


colors. There are problems: will the 


magazines now permitting it to run dé 
gests of their articles? They are con 
cerned because the Digest will then k 
competing for the most important source 
of their revenue—advertising. Also, th 
Digest enjoyed a special low rate o 
mailed subscriptions which the Post Of 
fice extends to publications carrying only 
editorial matter. Higher rates, under: 
complicated system based on tot 
amounts of advertising and the distances 
over which copies are carried, will har 
to be considered. 
FOR 

CMC, Columbia’s “Center for Mas 
Communications,” has been turning a 
some interesting materials for school an 
community use. “Little Songs” on UX, 
Big Subjects (Hit-Parade fame), Living 
Longer (health and safety), are in reco 
albums. Three plays for parents for PTA 
and drama clubs presentation are avil 
able. “Challenge Films” on Rum, 
Which Way for Human Rights, Freedom 
to Read, and Home Homicide, in whit 
one is reminded that the home is t 
most dangerous place in the world costity 
seven hundred millions of dollars a yet 
and thirty thousand lives. The Columbi 
University Bicentennial Album has fos 
half-hour documentary dramas on recofth 
carrying out the theme of the celebratit 
recently brought to a close. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 

rformance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 
aieaa, and at other times during the year. 


'.-?. = 


Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. 


ee 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. 
To oe 
$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 
C.S. P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


P.-E F 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


FF 


A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
providing this standard guide for the use of 
each member of your staff. 


ries 


MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 
NON-MEMBERS — 35¢ 
10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 


ee A 


C.S.P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25c¢ (35c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 
Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 


CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 
CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 


staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 


than Contest times. ) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





















The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


Thirty-first Annual Convention 
at Columbia University in the City of New York 


March 10-11-12, 1955 


Announcements will be mailed to all member schools on January 3, 1955, first class mail. 
Non-member schools will receive their circulars by third class mail. Mailing—Jan. 3, 1955. 
Theme: “The Student Publication—Voice of the School.” 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


The 31st Annual Contest 
FOR 


School Newspapers & Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS — Certificates are SPECIAL AWARDS — All-Columbia Honor — 
given for publications receiving Medalist, Ratings, Literary achievements (Bronze ~ 
First, Second and Third Place ratings Medals), Typographical and Hand-Set ~ 
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based on a 1000 point scoring system to en- competitions (Certificates), and the Ad- © 
able Advisers and staffs to determine their vertising Contest (Plaque) supplement the 
standing in comparison with similar publi- General Awards and stimulate effort in 
cations on a Nation-wide basis. specific fields of endeavor. 


DEADLINES 
Newspapers .... December 10, 1954 Magazines .._... January 15, 1955 
lementary School Publications (all types) ..... January 10, 1955 


Announcements were mailed October 20, 1954, first class mail, to all member schools. Circula 
were mailed to all non-member schools, third class, the same date. 





For additional circulars and information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION — 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





